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ANNOUNCEMENT 


HE Forty-third Annual Meeting of the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association will be held in the Kiel 
Municipal Auditorium, St. Louis, Mo., during Easter Week, 
April 23, 24, and 25, 1946. The Association is welcomed to 
St. Louis by His Excellency, Cardinal-Designate, Most Rev. 
John J. Glennon, Archbishop of St. Louis, who has directed 
that all necessary arrangements be made for the conven- 
ience and entertainment of the members of the Association. 
This will be the first meeting of the Association since the 
Atlantic City meeting in 1944. In addition, the meeting will 
have special significance because the first meeting of the 
Association was held in St. Louis in 1904 and the last meet- 
ing held in St. Louis in 1919 followed our victory in 
World War I. 

Excellent accommodations have been arranged in the Kiel 
Municipal Auditorium which is considered one of the most 
modern and spacious convention halls in the United States. 

The officers of the Departments and the Committees in 
charge of programs are now considering the subjects to be 
discussed and the writers to be selected for these papers. 
There is every reason to anticipate, therefore, that the St. 
Louis meeting will be one of the most important in the his- 
tory of the Association. 








THE PLACE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
CATHOLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


REV. CARROLL F. DEADY, Ph.D., Superintendent of Schools of 
the Archdiocese of Detroit, Mich. 


Vocational education has taken on a new interest in this 
post-war world. That fact, coupled with the prospect of 
obtaining surplus war materials for this field of education, 
makes this subject of immediate interest to school admin- 
istrators throughout the Country. 

In the strict sense of the term vocational education has 
never had much of a place in Catholic Secondary Schools. 
This low priority has been due to several reasons. A few 
of these reasons may be philosophical but the majority are 
definitely financial. 

The term vocational education, strictly so-called, is used 
to cover a multitude of different kinds of instruction. To 
some it means a technical school, sort of a pre-engineering; 
to others it is a trade school for blacksmiths, plumbers, 
carpenters, and such like; to others it is a school for delin- 
quents; to others it is a school for the low mental group; to 
still others it is viewed in the light of manual arts for sev- 
enth and eighth graders or craft classes for developing 
hobbies. 

Vocational education, in the wide sense of the term, has 
always had a high priority in Catholic education. Religion, 
English, Science, Mathematics all have an added value for 
almost any vocation. College preparatory work is defi- 
nitely vocational but in the sense to which this paper is lim- 
ited it would tend to be listed as pre-vocational. 

Within the scope of this paper vocational education is 
limited to a program of education that is consistent with 
the Catholic Secondary School as we know it. In this paper 
the treatment is restricted to such a program as is har- 
monious with the program of general education; to a pro- 
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gram that does not require a special school with a special 
faculty. Likewise, for the purpose of brevity this paper 
treats only of the education of boys with the understanding 
that there is no reason why girls should not have equal 
rights and equal opportunities for vocational education. 
Catholic Secondary education is defined as grades 9, 10, 
11, and 12. It excludes intermediate or junior high schools 
whose vocational program is commonly referred to as 
manual arts. This paper concerns itself with three points: 


1. Should vocational education have a place in Catholic 
Secondary Schools? 

2. What place should it have? 

3. How much does it cost? 

As regards the first point, should vocational education 
have a place— 

It is a fairly well substantiated fact that only one out 
of five of our high school graduates enter college. For 
eighty out of a hundred, high school education is the ter- 
minal point in their formal education. The day after they 
graduate, they are out for employment. 

So vocational education is introduced into the high school 
curriculum on the theory that this vast majority of the 
students have a right to the fundamental training for the 
area of work in which they may earn a livelihood. Voca- 
tional education is not introduced into the high schools as 
a means of taking care of the goats once they have been 
separated from the sheep. It is not placed in the curriculum 
on the theory that academic education is for the “pauci 
electi” and vocational education for the “multi stulti.” In 
the vocational field, as in any other field, bright people are 
bright in many things and slow people are slow in most 
things. 

The bright boy can complete a job in machine shop re- 
quiring tolerance to one one-thousandth of an inch. The 
dull boy in the same shop may be perfectly happy but the 
results of his work will be mostly a large accumulation of 
shavings, commonly called “scrap.” 
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Whatever school of psychology you may follow, you 
would probably agree that there is such a thing as scho- 
lastic aptitude and, further, that there is such a thing as 
mechanical aptitude. These two aptitudes may exist in 
varying degrees in one and the same individual. Never- 
theless, a student with a low scholastic aptitude will never 
get very far no matter how much mechanical aptitude he 
may possess. An IQ of 84 may have an aptitude for me- 
chanical drafting but the chances are he will never become 
an expert draftsman when it comes to conveying ideas into 
the language of that profession. The formula for success 
in the vocational field is the same formula in the academic 
field; namely, aptitude plus effort. 

To attain a degree of respectability in the minds of high 
school students, vocational education must first of all have 
a place of respectability in the minds of the people who run 
the high schools—a place of respectability on a parallel 
with the other subjects of the curriculum. These vocational 
subjects have to carry high school units of credit that are 


just as valid for graduation as units in other high school 
subjects. 

The objectives of vocational education are formulated in 
many different ways but briefly they may be summarized as: 


1. A knowledge and understanding of mechanical draft- 
ing. This implies the ability both to read intelligently a 
drawing that is put before him and also to be able to trans- 
late an idea that is given to him onto a blue print. 

2. Skills in the use of tools and machines. It implies the 
ability to “set up a job” and to use all the tools that that job 
implies. 

3. The ability to modify raw materials to conform to 
needs. 

4, An orderly and methodical procedure in the perform- 
ance of a task. 

5. A sense of pride in the good workmanship and design 
whether the work is his own or whether it is the work of 
someone else. 
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6. An interest in industrial affairs. 


These objectives of vocational education are harmonious 
with the Catholic philosophy of education. Our philosophy 
recognizes that instruction and training in the principles of 
the moral law are sine qua non of all education. That same 
philosophy recognizes that man must acquire a knowledge 
of the social, political, economic, and material conditions 
under which he lives. Such education certainly can include 
vocational education. 

Naturally the first objective dictated by our philosophy 
is the product of a well-trained and well-disciplined man of 
character, spiritually and socially. That cultural back- 
ground must be provided prior to vocational education but 
not to the exclusion of vocational education. 

When the average student graduates from high school 
he is about eighteen years of age. On the average, a third 
of his life is gone. For eighteen years he has been housed 
and fed and clothed at the expense of his parents. These 
parents are within their rights in insisting that now, at 
eighteen, he begins to produce financially. 

Many of these parents expect the school to have given 
him a foundation in something that he can immediately 
use for a livelihood without going to further schools. In 
the best sense of the term vocational education seeks to 
give the student the foundation for obtaining a job and 
then letting the employer superimpose on this foundation 
the specific training for the specific job that the boy under- 
takes. 

Granted that vocational education should have a place 
in the Catholic Secondary Schools, the second point is what 
place should it have, what subjects should be taught, and 
how much time should be devoted to these subjects. No 
answer can be written to these questions that will have 
national application because of the industrial conditions 
that differ in various parts of this Country. The subjects 
that should be taught and the time that is given to these 
subjects depends on the area in which the student is going 
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to live and depends further on the size of the school in which 
he is being trained. 

According to Catholic tradition and according to our 
philosophy of education, the high school student must have 
four years of Religion. His religious training must at least 
be on a par with any other major subject in the curriculum. 
The customary practice is to teach Religion one full period 
per day, five days a week for each of the four years of high 
school—totalling four units of credit. 

We are likewise committed to giving a student a cul- 
tural background. We can’t have our product just “half 
baked”—done on one side only. This makes it desirable 
for us to offer at least three units of English, two or three 
units of mathematics, two or three units of social studies, 
two or three units of science. 

A basic cultural program of that kind leaves, at most, 
two units per year available for vocational education and 
that is plenty to attain our objectives. The vast majority 
of high school youth need not be concerned primarily with 
specific job training in the strict sense. These students 
profit most by emphasis upon a general education that is 
basic to vocational training. The high schools are wise 
when they concentrate their vocational training upon a 
program of generalized vocational education that is appli- 
cable to a family of occupations. 

Recent studies have revealed large possibilities of clas- 
sification of jobs into closely related families in the sense 
that they require a familiar type of training. Under that 
program one or two units of vocational training per year 
should certainly be sufficient. 

Trade training of the specific job character can be done 
preferably in close connection with the job as sort of an 
apprenticeship. It has been our experience that in most 
instances the graduate of the Catholic high school has been 
handicapped in securing a position as an apprentice due to 
the fact that he has not had this basic training in voca- 
tional education. It has been our further experience that 
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we lose many students in our high schools because we do 
not offer this training which parents are wise enough to 
see is most beneficial for future work in the industrial field. 

To give this general vocational training, the subject of 
mechanical drafting has paramount importance—the min- 
imum of one year in elementary drafting and a desirability 
of another year in advanced drafting. This is a so-called 
white-collar course immensely useful and immensely popu- 
lar with the student body. It is our experience that the 
largest enrollment in any vocational course is in the course 
in drafting. 

The basic shops or laboratories are wood, metal, and 
electrical. Their desirability depends on the area for 
which the training is being given and on the availability of 
materials for the shop. In the area in which I am familiar, 
metal is the most important with electrical second and 
woodwork third. This condition might differ in other areas. 

For the laboratory part of vocational education, the stu- 
dent profits by one year of machine shop and one year of 
electrical shop, including radio and electronics, carrying a 
basic one unit per year in each course. An excellent pro- 
gram would be two years of mechanical drafting, one year 
of machine shop, and one year of electrical shop. 

In this laboratory, as in any other laboratory, the problem 
is not to teach what the student is interested in and desires 
to learn. It is, rather, to make the student interested in 
things that he should be taught for his own future voca- 
tional needs. 

The specific answer to what place vocational education 
should have in a definite city or school can be answered only 
in terms of the facts peculiar to each situation. Neverthe- 
less, if our educational program is to be democratic there 
can be no discrimination between vocational education as 
distinguished from education for college entrance, the type 
which dominates the typical high school curriculum. 

If vocational training is to be done at all, it should be 
properly done and should be done by qualified teachers with 
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proper equipment. There is no excuse at all for many 
courses which are masquerading as vocational education 
while they are essentially textbook courses. The students 
of these courses are so far behind the students in qualified 
vocational work that it is folly even to attempt to teach 
the subjects. 

The program of studies that is being used in Detroit at 
the present time embodies some of the features developed 
herein. In the ninth grade the student takes Religion, 
English, Introduction to Science, Algebra, and Drafting. 
In the tenth grade, Religion, English, Modern History, 
Geometry, and Machine Shop. In the eleventh grade, Re- 
ligion, English, Physics, Advanced Algebra, and Electrical 
‘Shop. Physics is taken concurrently with the Electrical 
Shop. In the twelfth grade, Religion, English, American 
History and Government, Advanced Drafting, and an elec- 
tive subject usually in a field of specialization such as Me- 
tallurgy, Radio, or Aeronautics. 

As regards the third point—the cost. Vocational edu- 
cation is an expensive proposition. It is practically the 
most expensive course that can be introduced into schools. 
In the average city, in the Public Schools, the cost of voca- 
tional education is $225 per year, per student and that does 
not include capital investment in buildings. This cost is 
derived from the expensive equipment required and the 
teachers’ salaries. 

To properly equip even a small machine shop requires 
approximately $10,000. To equip an average size machine 
shop, 30 x 60, accommodating approximately thirty stu- 
dents per hour costs about $20,150. You need twelve 
lathes costing about $1,200; two milling machines, costing 
about $2,000; two shapers, costing $6,000; two drill presses, 
$1,000; three grinders, $1,500; one gas forge, $750; a lay- 
out bench with vises, $200; tool crib equipment, $2,500; 
and moving and installation charges about $5,000. 

An electrical shop might not be quite as expensive but it 
would certainly cost about $15,000. To this cost and to the 
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cost of the machine shop above must be added the annual 
cost of maintenance and of replacement. In these shops 
we are training students who, through inexperience, are 
inevitably going to damage some equipment no matter how 
carefully they are instructed or supervised. 

As regards salaries, the average shop teacher in the city 
gets about $3,000 for an eleven-month year. On the basis 
of these costs it is easy to see why the Federal Government 
and the States have to subsidize vocational training with 
Federal and State funds. The Smith-Hughes law makes 
money available to the States on the basis of matching dollar 
for dollar. It practically amounts to a 75 percent reim- 
bursement of the cost of instruction when given by qualified 
instructors. The general amount allocated to each State’ 
is on the percentage of the State’s urban population to the 
total urban population of the nation. 

These qualified instructors have to be certificated people 
who have served four years in industry as a qualified ap- 
prentice. They are required to renew their certificates 
every three years and spend at least seven weeks in industry 
within that time. 

If we are going to do this job of vocational education, we 
shall have to have qualified instructors who generally have 
the same training as qualified instructors under the terms 
of the Smith-Hughes law. In the field of vocational educa- 
tion—the same as in any other field—we can never afford 
to put the stamp of a religious garb on an inferior instruc- 
tor and expect that we have, in any way, qualified that 
person. 

It may happen that we will be able to take advantage of 
- war surplus and equip machine shops and electrical shops 
with adequate equipment which will be given to schools 
gratis or at the proposed 40 percent discount on “fair 
value.” Probably the advantages of surplus commodities 
will allow us to equip our vocational education laboratories 
pretty much for the same amount that we now equip a 
typewriting room. If so, it seems to me, it would be a grand 
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opportunity for Catholic Secondary schools to take advan- 
tage of this offer and enter this field in order to give these 
added opportunities te the boys and girls that attend our 
schools. 

In some parts of the country there is the opportunity of 
working a joint program with the public schools whereby 
the entire cost of operation and salaries are born by the 
public schools. It probably would be more correct to say 
that the entire cost would be paid for through the public 
schools because the public schools are eligible to receive 
the Federal and State aids under the various Federal and 
State grants governing vocational education. A program 
of this kind has been operating in Detroit for the past three 
years. At the present time 600 students are being trained 
in vocational education without any expense to the Arch- 
diocese or to the students that have this excellent training. 

These boys and girls are citizens of a community and 
their parents are taxpayers—both Federal and local—and 
they are merely having an access to the advantages that 
should come to all boys and girls in a given community. The 
boys and girls in the city are all residents of the State. It 
is not a case of “mine and thine” but “ours.” 

In summary, this paper has centered itself around five 
points : 

1. Vocational education is consistent with the Catholic 
philosophy of education. 

2. It is beneficial for those that have the aptitude for this 
type of training. 

8. High school students should be given the basic foun- 
dation for vocational work and in specific shop training. 

4. Vocational education subjects should not exceed 40 
per cent of the total subjects which the student takes in 
high school for a balanced program. 

5. Vocational education is expensive but the war surplus 
may offer an opportunity of making it inexpensive and 
advantageous to Catholic Secondary Schools. 








THE SIGNIFICANCE OF “THE HARVARD REPORT” 


FOR CATHOLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS* 





FRANCIS A. RYAN, Associate Professor of Education, 
Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 


Over two years ago, President Conant of Harvard Uni- 


versity appointed a committee from the Harvard faculty, 
under the chairmanship of Dean Buck, to inquire into a 
specific problem, namely, “The Objectives of a General 
Education in a Free Society.” The problem had been em- 
phasized earlier in a significant passage of President Co- 
nant’s report to the Harvard Board of Overseers (1941- 
1942), published at Cambridge in 1943. That passage ap- 
pears again in President Conant’s introduction to “The 
Harvard Report” (pp. VIII-IX) : 





“The heart of the problem of a general education is 
the continuance of the liberal and humane tradition. 
Neither the mere acquisition of information nor the 
development of special skills and talents can give the 
broad basis of understanding which is essential if our 
civilization is to be preserved. No one wishes to dis- 
parage the importance of being ‘well informed.’ But 
even a good grounding in mathematics and the physi- 
cal and biological sciences, combined with an ability 
to read and write several foreign languages, does not 
provide a sufficient educational background for citi- 
zens of a free nation. For such a program lacks con- 
tact with both man’s emotional experience as an indi- 
vidual and his practical experience as a gregarious 
animal. It includes little of what was once known as 
‘the wisdom of the ages,’ and might nowadays be de- 
scribed as ‘our cultural pattern.’ It includes no his- 
tory, no art, no literature, no philosophy. Unless the 
educational process includes at each level of maturity 
some continuing contact with those fields in which 
value judgments are of prime importance, it must fall 

: 4 


* General Education in a Free Society, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 


University Press, 1945, 267 pp. 
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far short of the ideal. The student in high school, in 
college and in graduate school must be concerned, in 
part at least, with the words ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ in both 
the ethical and the mathematical sense. Unless he 
feels the import of those general ideas and aspirations 
which have been a deep moving force in the lives of 
men, he runs the risk of partial blindness. 

“There is nothing new in such educational goals; 
what is new in this century in the United States is 
their application to a system of universal education. 
Formal education based on ‘book learning’ was once 
only the possession of a professional class; in recent 
times it became more widely valued because of social 
implications. The restricted nature of the circle pos- 
sessing certain linguistic and historical knowledge 
greatly enhanced the prestige of this knowledge. ‘Good 
taste’ could be standardized in each generation by 
those who knew. But, today, we are concerned with a 
general education—a iiberal education—not for the 
relatively few, but for a multitude.” 


This general education, its objectives and implementa- 
tion, constitute the substance of “The Harvard Report.” 

In presenting my material this morning, I shall propose 
an attempt to answer three questions: 1. What is general 
education, and why is it needed? 2. What suggestions does 
the report offer for implementing general education in the 
Secondary School? 3. How worth while are those sugges- 
tions for the Catholic Secondary School? 


1. What is it and why is it needed? 


General education is defined in the report in numerous 
instances, and according to its various aspects. Thus, on 
page 4, one reads that: “General education, as education 
for an informed responsible life in our society, has chiefly 
to do with... the question of common standards and com- 
mon purposes.” 

On pages 12-13 it is stated that general education .. . 
“must be at once, as it were, horizontal, in the sense of 
uniting students of similar ages, and also perpendicular, in 
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the sense of providing a strand that will run through both 
high school and college, uniting different ages. 

Pages 51-52 have a statement to the effect that education 
_is divided, broadly, into general and special, and that it is im- 
portant to note the difference and relationship between the 
two. “The term, general education,” says the report, “is 
vague and colorless; it does not mean some airy education 
in knowledge in general (if there be such knowledge), nor 
does it mean education for all in the sense of universal 
education. It is used to indicate that part of a student’s 
whole education which looks first of all to his life as a re- 
sponsible human being and citizen; while the term, special 
education, indicates that part which looks to the student’s 
competence in some occupation.” 

One is informed that these two sides of life are not 
entirely separate and distinct; and, hence, it would be false 
to imagine that education for the one is quite different from 
education for the other. “General education,” one is told 
on page 51, “has somewhat the meaning of liberal educa- 
tion, except that, by applying to high school as well as to 
college, it envisages immensely greater numbers of stu- 
dents and thus escapes the invidium which, rightly, or 
wrongly, attaches to liberal education in the minds of some 
people. But if one clings to the root meaning of liberal as 
that which befits or helps to make free men, then general 
and liberal education have identical goals. The one may be 
thought of as an earlier stage of the other, similar in nature 
but less advanced in degree.” 

It must not be imagined from the report that general edu- 
cation should be uniform through the same classes of all 
high schools and colleges all over the United States, even 
were such a thing possible. “What is wanted, then, is a 
general education capable at once of taking on many differ- 
ent forms and yet of representing in all its forms the 
common knowledge and the common values on which a free 
society depends.” (p. 58). 

The characteristics, the aims, of general education are 
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stated on page 65 as follows: (1) to think effectively; (2) 
to communicate thought; (3) to make reflective judgments ; 
and (4) to discriminate among values. 

These characteristics, or aims, are not to be taken as 
separable in practice, nor are they to be viewed or developed 
in isolation. “Each of them is an indispensable function 
of a sanely growing mind.” 

Education must be concerned with the whole man. Edu- 
cation seeks to produce the good man, the good citizen, and 
the useful man. “By the good man is meant one who pos- 
sesses an inner integration, poise, and firmness, which in 
the long run comes from an adequate philosophy of life. 
Personal integration is not a fifth characteristic in addition 
to the foregoing four and coordinate with them; it is their 
proper function.” (p. 74). 

“Thus the fruit of education is intelligence in action. The 
aim is mastery of life; and since living is an art, wisdom is 
the indispensable means to this end.” (p. 75). 

The report emphasized that general education must serve 
“the whole man”: physical, social, intellectual and moral. 

The foregoing excerpts from the report are sufficient, it 
seems, to show the meaning and scope of the term “general 
education.” Briefly, the report suggests that a common 
core of learning is essential for all students, indeed for all 
citizens regardless of their trade or profession. Therefore, 
a minimum of 50 percent, and preferably 75 percent, of 
the pupil’s time in high school should be devoted to general 
education. Sie 

Why, now, should general education take up so much of 
the school time? Among many reasons, these three are 
prominent: (1) The staggering expansion of knowledge 
produced largely by specialism, and, certainly, in its turn, 
conducing to specialism itself. (2) The staggering growth 
of our educational system, with its maze of stages, func- 
tions, ard kinds of institutions. (3) The complexity of 
modern society itself. 

These three reasons, and others less prominently men- 
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tioned in the report, make it imperative for the pupil to 
learn about ‘‘man and his world,” and the common heritage 
that binds men together in a free society. 

It is impossible, says the report, to talk about general 
education, except against this background of growth and 
change. We are engaged in building a house, the specifi- 
cations for which are continually changing. 

In addition to the foregoing three reasons as to the need 
for general education, two others are mentioned frequently. 
They are: (1) the necessity for common ideals, the neces- 
sity for understanding our common culture in our demo- 
cratic society; and (2) the realization of man’s dignity, 
and how it should enter into “the business of living” as well 
as into personal relationships. 

These last two points, however, namely, the necessity for 
pupils to understand our common heritage in a democratic 
society, and the dignity of man, are given a superficial and 
quite erroneous interpretation in the report. Indeed, one 
reads (p. 45): “We are part of an organic process, which 
is the American, and, more broadly, the Western evolution. 
Our standards of judgment, ways of life, and form of gov- 
ernment all bear the marks of this evolution, which would 
accordingly influence us, though confusedly, even if it were 
not understood.” Unfortunately, both from history and 
philosophy, these Harvard educators interpret “Western 
tradition” as really coming into its own through the Prot- 
estant revolt. One is reminded of Newman’s famous sen- 
tence: “English literature ever will have been Protestant.” 

As to the dignity of man, on which the report insists with 
great earnestness, one is told (p. 46): “Dignity does not 
rest on any man as a being separate from all other beings, 
which he in any case cannot be, but springs from his com- 
mon humanity and exists positively as he makes the com- 
mon good his own. This concept is essentially that of the 
Western tradition: ... 

Much is said in the report about “a free society,” and, 
mirabili dictu, freedom is actually defined. In view of the 
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report’s insistence throughout on the need for general edu- 
cation particularly in a society that is made up only of 
free men, it is enlightening, indeed, to observe how the 
Harvard professors define freedom. I quote from page 105: 


“The question comes down finally to a definition of 
freedom. We believe that men are not in any genuine 
sense free to choose unless the fullest possible truth is 
presented to them. That is to say, freedom is not per- 
mission to flout the truth but to regulate your life in 
knowledge of it. One who has not learned and does 
not follow the laws of health is not free to be well, nor 
if he knows nothing of society is he free to be useful 
and happy in it. This view of freedom as willing ac- 
ceptance of truth has its parallel in religion, finding 
expression in such time-honored phrases as “in Whose 
service is perfect freedom.” Yet if pressed to a con- 
clusion, this very view leads to the paradox of a com- 
pletely prescribed education—to the denial of freedom 
in the name and for the purpose of freedom. Authori- 
tarians do not find this paradox illogical, but the great 
majority of persons, we think, suspect with us that it 
is illogical. What are the grounds of this suspicion? 
They seem to be two: that the truth is not wholly 
known and that, even it were, human nature is too 
fallible to justify any group of persons having power 
enough to prescribe rigorously the form of education. 
Democracy, however much it may imply trust in 
human nature, implies also suspicion of it. The sys- 
tem of checks and balances in the Constitution is de- 
signed to prevent control by any one group, and the 
Bill of Rights protects the freedom to dissent. Both 
reflect the belief that the knowledge of any one group, 
however wise, is limited, and that room must therefore 
remain for correction and compromise. Yet since this 
view in turn, if pressed to a conclusion, would make 
of truth a purely relative matter and thereby take 
from society the possibility of any common standards, 
it too leads finally to paradox and illogic. We there- 
fore recognize the impossibility of either extreme. 
Freedom is submission to the best and fullest truth 
that can be known; yet it is also recognition that truth 
is not fully known.” 


When the third question proposed in outlining this pres- 
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ent address is taken up, namely, “How worth while are the 
suggestions of the report for the Catholic Secondary 
Schools,” some basic errors in the Harvard committee’s 
philosophy will be pointed out. 

Chapter IV of the report is devoted to the areas of general 
education in secondary schools. That chapter treats, at 
times specifically, of the ends toward which the curriculum, 
which is the heart of general education, should look, and 
to the students for whom it is intended. The basic plan for 
all students in secondary schools is a “core” of general edu- 
cation which embraces English, science, mathematics, and 
the social studies. This “core” is designated in the report 
as, science, social studies, and the humanities (letters, 
philosophy, and the arts). These correspond to the three 
inevitable areas of man’s life and knowledge; namely, the 
physical world, man’s corporate life, and his inner visions 
and standards. These are as the center of general education. 

The report proposes that, of the 16 units now commonly 
required for high school graduation, eight should be in 
general subjects. Of the eight required units, three should 
be taken in English, three in science and mathematics, and 
two in the social studies. These eight units, however, are 
only a minimum. The report urges that pupils be required 
to take still another course in each of the three fields just 
mentioned. In other words, while the committee suggests 
that 50 percent of the pupil’s time be given to general edu- 
cation, it would prefer that two-thirds of the high school 
offering, and the pupil’s time, should be devoted to it. The 
remaining third would then, of course, be directed to spe- 
cial training in vocational or business courses, the arts, 
agriculture, home economics, or any similar field. 

The report warns that, too often today, the pupil in a 
vocational or a commercial course gets little of what it calls 
general education. Now, education in the United States, 
if it is to produce a sound society, must go beyond mere 
mechanism, mere vocational and technical skills. 

2. What then, does the report specifically recommend in 
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“the areas of general education in the secondary schools?” 
We shall answer that question by giving a brief summary 
of what the report states concerning each area. 


English—Literature should be a constant throughout the 
four years of the secondary school. Literature is the cen- 
tral humanistic study, because it represents to the mental 
eyes the potentialities and “norms of living” by means of the 
best authors. Now, who are the best authors? To that 
question the report answers: “It is a safe assumption that 
a work which has delighted and instructed many genera- 
tions of ordinary readers, which has been to them a common 
possession, enriching and enriched, is to be preferred to a 
product which is on its way to limbo and will not link to- 
gether even two generations.” 

The teacher and his methods are all important in this 
area. The teacher must have “ability to read aloud in a 
suitable fashion.” This is a seriously neglected aspect of 
teacher training. What is actually required, says the 
report, is not elocution, but honest regard for the compon- 
ents and structure of the meaning. Modern society has 
become an audience once again. The spoken word has re- 
gained through the radio “a public importance it has not 
enjoyed since the invention of printing.” 

Reading, vocal or silent, is an art. We run the risk of 
regarding it as a mechanism. The teacher should ask him- 
self: “Am I needed for the enjoyment of this piece of lit- 
erature?” If the answer is: “No, they would read it as 
fully and completely without me,” then some other text, 
for which the teacher is necessary, should replace it. 

Competence in English composition should be required 
of all students in all courses. Every teacher, not the Eng- 
lish teacher alone, is responsible for clarity of expression, 
exact language, precise definitions, and for the avoidance 
of “technical jargon which is a dry rot in so much current 
talk and writing.” Instruction in language is the joint duty 
of all teachers, and of those concerned with science and the 
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social studies in particular. The main task, however, of 
introduction into language falls on the English teacher. 

Composition is a matter of good models, in speech and 
writing, and intelligently graded discussion of what makes 
them good. 

Foreign Languages—The report distinguishes very 
sharply in all these areas, but particularly in foreign lan- 
guages, between student needs that are common to all stu- 
dents, and needs that are special to some (those, particu- 
larly, who plan, or have the necessary ability, to go beyond 
the secondary school offering). 

In the early stages of foreign language study, the prime 
aim is not to give a practical command of the new language, 
but, on the contrary, to have the foreign language serve as 
a tool; that is, to illuminate English in two important re- 
spects, namely, syntax and vocabulary. 

Out of the many who take foreign languages basically for 
growth of their own speech rather than for growth in the 
foreign language, some few (those with special needs) will 
want to pursue the foreign language for deeper understand- 
ing of the humanities. 

The Arts—The purpose of general education in the arts 
is to help the student to apply his aesthetic taste to his 
daily living. Life is more enjoyed, states the report, when 
material things, with which we daily associate, conform to 
aesthetic norms. Only the existence of an aesthetically edu- 
cated public can bring this about. Hence, instruction in 
the arts is a common need. 


The Social Studies—A significant sentence on page 147 
of the report gives a key to the suggestions concerning the 
social studies. The sentence, adapted from a classic state- 
ment of Mr. Churchill, is as follows: “Too many children 
have learned too little about too much.” 

“What is aimed at in the teaching of the social 
studies is not a mathematical or logical precision, but 


rather an understanding based upon careful, even 
rigorous study of some of the stubborn facts which 
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have gone into the making of our social order, as well 
as the theories and principles implicit in it.” 

Training in methods of teaching the social studies is, 
of course, useful; but training in methods can never be a 
substitute for training in content. 

The report deplores, particularly, the duplication of 
courses in American history, sometimes found in high 
schools. This “multiple exposure,” as it is called, usually 
results in diminishing returns and increasing distaste. It 
seems wiser, says the report, to fix the responsibility for 
American history in one year of high school, and then to 
insist that the standards of that course be as high as those 
of any in the school. Such a course should be largely 
factual in nature. It should emphasize, however, the prin- 
cipal events, movements, personalities, and institutional 
developments in United States history. 

No one should be graduated from the secondary school 
who has not had, also, a considerable amount of work in 
“the history of modern civilization.” From it, pupils should 
acquire some understanding of the forces which have helped 
to make the age in which we live. European and American 
history, likewise, must appear in the list of those courses 
which best serve general education. 

Mathematics—In treating this area, the report again 
distinguishes carefully between those needs that are com- 
mon to all students, and the needs that are special to some. 
These latter students are those who have some particular 
mathematical aptitude. The report states that the aspects 
of mathematics which should be prescribed for all pupils 
can be mastered by the end of the eighth grade, or the middle 
of the ninth. All competent students who have special 
interests in the field of mathematics should be encouraged 
to take all the secondary mathematics that are available. 

When, however, a student has attained “his limit of tol- 
erance in reaching abstractions,” his general education in 
mathematics should come to an end. 


Science—The common needs of all pupils require a rigor- 
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ous and highly integrated introduction to science as a whole. 
This is especially true in regard to those for whom second- 
ary education is terminal. It should be an important aim 
of instruction in science to give students a clear under- 
standing and appreciation of the hierarchy of nature and 
its reflection in the hierarchy of the sciences (the physical, 
chemical, and biological levels). “Science instruction in 
general education should be characterized mainly by broad 
integrative elements—the comparison of scientific with 
other modes of thought, the comparison and contrast of the 
individual sciences with one another, the relations of sci- 
ence with its own past and with general human history, 
and of science with problems of human society. These are 
areas in which science can make a lasting contribution to 
the general education of all students.” These, says the re- 
port, are “the very stuff of science in general education.” 

Below the college level, almost all science teaching should 
be devoted to general education. 

A course in General Biology is most advisable in the tenth 
grade. “Whatever students are to learn of the scientific 
spirit, and methods of accumulating knowledge must be 
epitomized in this course.” The study of the work of great 
biologists, and the carrying out of individual projects in- 
volving laboratory and field work in connection with the 
course itself, would attain the aim of such a course. Those 
who plan to do advanced work in science in college, or those 
who have special interests and abilities, “should go beyond 
secondary school biology to a year of chemistry or physics 
or both.” ; 

3. The third question proposed at the beginning of this 
address can now be answered: “How worth while for Cath- 
olic secondary schools are the suggestions of the report’? 

It can be said at once that, since Catholics have common 
knowledge, common purposes, common ideals, common atti- 
tudes, they already have certain necessary aspects of gen- 
eral education in their secondary schools. They have one 
faith, one hope, one baptism, one ultimate end, a free society 
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known as “the mystical body of Christ,’’ and another free 
society known as “the Communion of Saints.” Religion 
classes (consideration of which the report most dextrously 
avoids), give that necessary knowledge of our common cul- 
ture, and make meaningful that concept of “the whole 
man,” the need for which the report iterates and reiterates. 
Moreover, since, in the Catholic school, religion should per- 
meate every subject, “warming,” as Pius XI said, “the 
hearts of pupils and teachers alike,” it follows that religion 
makes meaningful the social studies, history, and science, 
and, hence, gives to general education, in the Catholic 
secondary school, a scope and penetration in no way com- 
prehended by the minds of the Harvard group. Of course, 
one has always to remember the Harvardian notion of 
religion; namely, “The fatherhood of God, the brotherhood 
of man, and the neighborhood of Harvard College.” 


“The dignity of man’ with which the report is so vitally 
concerned, has its basis not “in our common humanity,” as 
the report states (p. 46), but (as any pupil in a Catholic 
high school will know), in the fact that God created man to 
His own image and likeness; in the fact of man’s immortal 
soul; his ultimate purpose; his intellect; his free will; and 
his redemption by Jesus Christ. These facts of general edu- 
cation the Harvard group “by-pass” with this excuse 
(p. 75) : “But given the American scene with its varieties of 
faith and even of unfaith, we did not feel justified in propos- 
ing religious instruction as a part of the curriculum.” And 
again, on page 106, one reads: “We do not believe, for ex- 
ample, that education can safely be left with those who see 
our culture solely through the eyes of formal religion.” 

Throughout the report, and especially in Chapter IV 
which is concerned with general education in secondary 
schools, many sound suggestions appear as to curriculum 
content, sequence of courses, and methods for attaining the 
purposes of general education. Some of those suggestions, 
however, propose merely the return of older practices that, 
because of the itch for new approaches, had fallen into dis- 
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use in non-Catholic schools, but had been retained, from 
long experience as to their worth, by Catholic schools. 
Other suggestions, because of lack of time in the school for 
carrying them out, would cause considerable controversy. 
Some proposals, finally, the Catholic secondary school, or 
any secondary school, might profitably adopt. In the main, 
these have to do with the organization and administration 
of course material, grade placement of items, and aspects 
of method. 

As I carefully studied the report, however, I found my- 
self asking if the Catholic secondary schools, in their turn, 
did not have some profoundly valuable suggestions to offer 
to the Harvard Committee as to the real and true meaning 
of the terms, “general education,” and, “a free society.” As 
to the report itself, it seems to me that: “The hungry sheep 
look up, and are not fed.” 





PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF THE 
CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 


THOMAS G. FORAN, Ph.D., Head of the Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


It would be imprudent at least to attempt to define the 
ideal preparation of the Catholic educator. Apart from 
some general similarities, such training necessarily varies 
with prospective responsibilities. The controversies which 
prevail throughout the field of teacher-education are too 
familiar to need restatement. In the more restricted area 
of graduate training, the problems seem less acute but not 
less important. | 

Students enrolled in a graduate department or school of 
education represent great diversity of experience and in- 
terests. There are teachers and administrators, college, 
high school, and elementary school personnel, priests, nuns, 
and lay persons. The differences in the training they re- 
quire are almost as pronounced, though certain fundamen- 
tals underlie the specialization which each group seeks. 
The philosophy, history, and psychology of education are 
essential for all. It may not be amiss to remark that our 
concern is with the quality of this fundamental training 
rather than with its extent. We are aware of the inroads 
which materialistic psychology has made into the minds 
of many in Catholic education. Their philosophy for one 
reason or another has not protected them from the con- 
tagion of Behaviorism. This indicates the obvious respon- 
sibility of the universities in developing and spreading an 
educational psychology consistent with both experimental 
and philosophical standards of truth. It points also to the 
fact that many graduate students are in greater need of 
such essential training than of highly specialized courses. 

Such basic courses as those mentioned are indispensable 
but insufficient in themselves. We do not need, however, 
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to multiply the special courses as have some institutions. 
The principle underlying the existence of such courses is 
fallacious unless education is to be replaced by stereotyped 
training whose main characteristic is a shallow method- 
ology. In any event, it may be questioned whether method 
courses are within the proper function of a graduate school. 
There is a demand for some such courses but this is in 
itself no proof of their right to inclusion in the graduate 
curriculum. Criticisms of our departments over the ab- 
sence of endless courses in method are not well taken unless 
a university is simply an extension of the college. 

There is no opposition to specialized courses. On the 
contrary, they are needed but they must be related to those 
in the fundamental aspects of education and be so designed 
that most overlapping is eliminated. When this is done, 
their number can be reduced without sacrificing important 
subject matter or viewpoints. 

It should hardly be necessary to remark that students 
will inevitably be disappointed if they expect their gradu- 
ate courses to solve all their problems and to furnish explicit 
preparation for every assignment in the field. Courses as 
such should provide only an overview of the subject, and 
its elaboration is the responsibility of the student, aided 
by conferences and other sources of information. 


Various courses providing acquaintance with research 
procedures and tools are needed not only to facilitate re- 
search studies but to equip students to understand the tech- 
nical literature of educational research. If the spirit of 
graduate study is to animate education as well as other 
subjects, training in research procedures is helpful. Criti- 
cal attitudes so developed are necessary equipment in the 
evaluation of research investigations. 

There are certain fields of education in which courses 
have been lacking. Educational sociology, rural education, 
and child accounting, as well as the legal aspects of educa- 
tion, are subjects which have been slighted, probably be- 
cause of the dearth of competent instructors in these fields. 
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The proper function of seminars in a university has been 
debated at some length in academic circles. Seminars and 
conferences when well planned and skillfully conducted are 
essential means for the solution of problems and the culti- 
vation of critical insight. Many believe that a number of 
courses could be converted into seminars. The values to 
be derived from the interest and self-activity yielded by 
significant problems are far in excess of any products of the 
traditional lecture course. 

The theory of education is not difficult to impart, but the 
practical experience which complements theory can be fur- 
nished only by appropriate opportunities. A graduate 
department of education should have under its jurisdiction 
both an elementary and a high school. Such schools should 
not be model schools in the usual sense nor experimental 
schools, but typical parochial schools wherein approved pro- 
grams and procedures may be observed. 

The training of administrative officers should imitate the 
programs of those in analogous professions. Each student 
in school administration should spend about four months 
in a superintendent’s office to familiarize himself with the 
work and problems of diocesan school administration. No 
doubt the superintendents would favor such a plan and 
there are no valid reasons for any opposition by university 
authorities. The same plan might well be adapted for 
those training for other administrative positions; such as 
those of school principals, supervisors, guidance officers, 
etc. The proposed plan would function successfully if 
schools near the university could be enlisted and arrange- 
ments satisfactory to all parties concerned could be made. 
The practical advantages outweigh the difficulties. The 
benefits to all concerned warrant a serious effort being made 
to translate such plans for practical training into reality. 

If the university is to examplify as well as to describe 
effective methods and procedures, it must abandon the lec- 
ture system and employ practices consistent with the needs 
of its students. There is unquestioned need of revising 
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programs built on expediency and furnishing opportunities 
for observing and participating in the work of the schools. 
A much closer liaison is needed between the university on 
the one hand and the superintendents, the N.C.W.C., and 
the Commission on American Citizenship on the other. 
Fortunately, steps have been taken to accomplish this. On 
this matter, however, it must be realized that the initiative 
belongs as much to the superintendents as it does to a de- 
partment of education. If left to accident, there can be but 
little more cooperation than has hitherto prevailed. On 
the other hand, close association would benefit the dioceses 
and the department both directly and indirectly. Among 
the chief beneficiaries would be the many students who 
seek formal training in a university. Their profit would 
ultimately accrue to their dioceses. 

The improvement of the work of a department of edu- 
cation does not reside within the department alone. There 
must be cooperation and constructive assistance. This 
need far exceeds the more apparent requirements, such as 


that of financial support. Catholic University can provide 
the training demanded only on the condition that it receives 
the active support of those in a position to cooperate 
through such enterprises as the projected field training of 
students, the counsel and cooperation of the superintend- 
ents, and the unstinted assistance of all who share its 
mission. 





